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Oxford  - A State  of  the  City  Report 


Prepared  for  the  City  of  Oxford,  North  Carolina 
By  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources 

Planning  and  Management  Section 

Introduction 

Background 

When  the  City  of  Oxford  entered  into  a contract  with  the  Department  of  Natural 
and  Economic  Resources  in  August  of  197*+  ? the  city  asked  not  only  that  problems  be 
addressed  which  had  already  been  identified  but  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  overall 
needs  of  the  community  as  they  appear  to  concerned  citizens  of  Oxford,  to  the  city 
administration  and  departments,  to  city  officials,  and  from  available  statistical 
data  and  past  studies.  This  State  of  the  City  Report  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together 
the  information  which  has  been  collected,  to  analyze  it,  and  to  make  recommendations 
which  will  be  of  use  to  policy  makers  as  they  plan  for  the  city's  future. 

Citizens  of  a community  know  their  community  intimately  and  understand  it  in 
ways  no  outsider  can.  Conversely,  an  outsider's  view  can  add  a new  dimension  since 
it  can  sometimes  be  more  objective  and  generate  new  ideas.  While  this  study  is  ar- 
ticulated by  the  "outsiders",  it  is  really  a compendium  of  ideas  gathered  from  the 
community  itself.  It  is  hoped  that,  as  Oxford  moves  along  with  other  communities  toward 
greater  self-determinism  as  encouraged  by  the  new  federalism,  the  ideas  and  suggestions 
herein  will  be  of  value  to  the  city's  decision-makers. 

Methodology 

A plans  committee  of  eleven  citizens,  one  of  whom  was  an  ex-officio  member 
from  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  was  named  by  the  Oxford  Board  of  Commissioners 
to  work  along  with  the  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources  to  help  iden- 
tify community  needs  and  to  help  propose  solutions  to  them.  A concern  of  a num- 
ber of  citizens  and  of  the  committee  which  emerged  early  was  the  well-being  of 


the  downtown  area  of  the  city  with  all  of  the  inter-related  economic  and  social  im- 
plications of  which  the  business  district  appeared  to  be  a major  focus.  Consequently, 
a great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  that  aspect  of  community  life.  Slides 
were  taken  of  physical  problems  in  the  downtown,  and  solutions  were  proposed  in  the 
form  of  "after"  sketches  and  ordinance  revisions  to  promote  better  development  and 
aesthetics,  suggestions  on  traffic  circulation  and  vehicle  storage,  and  information 
on  ways  to  enhance  the  city  environment. 

Data  was  collected  from  the  1970  Census,  from  business  publications,  from  the 
North  Carolina  Economic  Growth  Management  Study,  and  from  interviews  with  key  people 
to  determine  Oxford's  position  relative  to  Granville  County  and  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  economically  and  socially. 

During  the  period  of  time  while  this  study  was  underway,  the  city  was  involved 
in  public  hearings  preparatory  to  submitting  its  Community  Development  Revenue 
Sharing  application;  consequently,  many  of  the  citizens'  views  which  emerged  were 
considered  in  this  study.  In  addition,  the  Granville  County  Forum  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  citizen  participation  from  which  a useful  list  of  high  priority  needs 
was  produced. 

In  order  to  assess  the  internal  needs  of  city  government  in  delivery  of  services 

to  the  citizens  of  Oxford,  a series  of  in-depth  interviews  was  held  with  department 

/ 

heads,  the  heads  of  some  important  agencies,  and  with  the  city  manager.  From  these 
interviews,  from  citizen  input,  and  from  the  published  information  at  hand,  some 
themes  emerged  as  to  needs  yet  unmet  and  potential  development  and  improvement  still 
unrealized.  In  the  sections  which  follow,  these  themes  will  be  explored. 

Government 


Structure 

Oxford,  which  has  served  as  the  county  seat  of  Granville  County  since  the 
county's  formation  in  the  mid-1700's,  has  Form  D of  the  North  Carolina  city  manager 
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form  of  government.  The  governing  body  is  a seven  member  board  of  commissioners 
chosen  at  large  by  the  electorate  for  staggered  four  year  terms  and  a mayor  who  is 
also  chosen  by  the  electorate.  There  are  seven  standing  committees  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  which  consist  of  the  following:  city  property;  finance;  indus- 
trial and  fire;  police,  traffic,  and  safety;  recreation  and  planning ; street  and 
light;  water,  sewer,  and  sanitation.  The  city  manager  works  with  and  is  advisor 
to  these  committees;  however,  most  operational  activities  of  city  government  are 
handled  by  the  manager  and  the  city  employees  who  serve  under  his  direction  rather 
than  by  the  commission  committees. 

Prior  to  19^+9 s Oxford  had  the  commission  form  of  government,  and  operational 
activities  were  divided  among  the  various  commissioners.  In  19^+9 , city  govern- 
ment evolved  into  its  present  form,  and  a city  manager  has  been  employed  since  that 
time . 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  six  city  government  departments  which  are: 
engineering,  water  and  sewer,  streets,  fire,  police,  and  the  clerk's  office,  and 
there  are  approximately  ninety  city  employees.  Recreation  is  not  considered  to  be 
a city  government  department,  but  it  functions  with  its  own  ten  member  commission. 
There  are  also  a zoning  commission,  a planning  commission,  board  of  adjustment,  re- 
development committee,  human  relations  council,  housing  authority,  and  parking 
authority. 

There  are  two  separate  categories  of  city  employees — those  who  are  regular 
employees  who  are  paid  twice-monthly  and  receive  group  insurance  and  paid  vacations 
and  those  who  are  paid  on  a weekly  basis  and  do  not  receive  these  benefits.  Two 
separate  payrolls  are  maintained  for  these  categories  of  workers. 

City  Departments 

The  engineering  staff  consists  of  one  registered  engineer  who  performs  support 
services  to  the  board  of  commissioners,  the  city  manager,  and  to  other  departments. 
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He  assists  in  preparing  specifications  for  construction  projects  and  makes  drawings 
for  location  and  right-of-way  work.  Much  of  his  efforts  in  the  recent  past  have  been 
devoted  to  the  area  water  system.  The  present  city  engineer  also  performs  some  duties 
as  assistant  city  manager,  hut  that  designation  is  somewhat  informal  at  this  time. 

Streets 

The  streets  department  has  approximately  twenty  employees  who  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  street  superintendent.  At  the  present  time,  the  staff  is  augmented 
by  sixteen  public  service  employees.  In  general,  no  problem  exists  in  finding  and 
keeping  an  adequate  number  of  employees. 

This  department  performs  the  following  functions:  construction  and  maintenance 
of  paved  and  dirt  streets,  erection  and  maintenance  of  signs,  leaf  pick-up  and  dis- 
posal, ditching,  and  care  and  maintenance  of  the  city  cemetery. 

Some  equipment  is  moving  toward  obsolescence  and  will  need  replacement  in  the 
near  future;  otherwise,  the  department  appears  to  be  functioning  smoothly. 

Water  and  Sewer 

Developers  are  assessed  one-hundred  percent  for  new  water  and  sewer  lines. 

Six  inch  pipe  for  water  and  eight  inch  pipe  for  sewer  are  being  used,  and  3,000 
feet  of  water  line  and  1,000  feet  of  sewer  line  are  average  amounts  laid  in  the 
course  of  one  year.  Sewer  charges  are  assessed  at  one-half  of  the  water  charge. 

The  city  owns  and  operates  two  domestic  and  one  primarily  industrial  sewage 
treatment  plants,  all  discharging  effluent  into  Fishing  Creek.  Treatment  level  is 
considered  good,  and  there  is  additional  capacity.  The  present  source  of  water  is 
limited  to  a reservoir  on  the  Tar  River,  but  with  the  completion  of  an  areawide  sys- 
tem, water  resources  should  be  excellent. 

There  are  twenty-two  employees  of  this  department,  all  of  whom  report  to  the 
water  and  sewer  superintendent.  Many  employees  of  the  department  have  been  em- 
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ployed  by  the  city  for  a number  of  years,  and  they  are  skilled  in  their  work  and 
conscientious  in  its  performance. 

The  department  has  received  good  cooperation  from  utility  companies  in  the 
area  with  regard  to  notification  of  intent  to  dig  for  installation  or  repair  of 
lines  and  pipes,  but  no  central  map  of  all  utility  installations  exists  for  the 
city. 

Fire 

The  fire  department  consists  of  a fire  chief,  five  paid  firemen,  and  four 
companies  of  volunteer  firemen.  Quarters  and  equipment  are  considered  adequate 
for  a community  of  Oxford's  size.  New  communications  equipment  has  assisted 
internal  communications , but  a horn  system  is  considered  inadequate  for  summoning 
volunteers . 

The  paid  firemen  perform  the  following  duties  in  addition  to  answering  fire 
calls:  copperate  with  building  inspector  to  improve  fire  hazardous  buildings, 

number  houses  for  the  post  office,  participate  in  training,  inspect  the  fire 
district,  make  inspections  for  welfare  department,  and  give  fire  prevention 
presentations,  primarily  to  school  children. 

All  of  the  paid  firemen  except  the  chief  augment  their  salaries  by  taking 
second  jobs  since  pay — in  the  $6,000  to  $8,000  range — is  low. 

Police 

The  police  department  consists  of  twenty-six  full-time  employees  and  thirteen 
auxiliary  officers  who  are  paid  when  they  are  on  call.  The  full-time  employees 
consist  of  three  general  service  and  records  employees,  two  detectives,  five 
lieutenants,  eight  patrolmen,  four  dispatchers,  one  parking  control  patrolman, 
and  four  school  crossing  guards. 

Equipment  is  considered  to  be  adequate  and  satisfactory,  except  that  portable 
radar  equipment  is  desired.  Facility  size  presents  some  problems  as  there  is 
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inadequate  crime  laboratory  and  storage  space.  There  is  a felt  need  for  additional 
personnel  to  supplement  the  existing  patrol  squads  and  to  increase  the  crime  pre- 
vention program. 

There  is  a thirty  percent  turnover  in  department  personnel  each  year  due  to 
retirement,  disciplinary  action,  and  to  the  pay  scale.  All  beginning  officers  are 
hired  at  the  same  pay  level,  regardless  of  their  experience  or  education,  with  their 
performance  reviewed  after  two  months  to  see  if  a pay  increase  is  merited. 

The  police  chief  holds  staff  meetings  every  two  weeks  with  the  middle  manage- 
ment team  — shift  leaders,  head  of  detectives,  head  of  general  service  division,  and 
records  clerk  — and  department  meetings  with  the  entire  staff  once  a month  to  answer 
questions,  advise  employees  on  new  policy  and  procedures,  and  to  do  training. 

Adequate  training  is  available  for  police  personnel. 

City  Clerk 

At  the  present  time,  most  work  in  the  clerk's  office  is  done  by  hand.  Accounting 
is  carefully  done,  but  no  computation  of  disbursements  by  department  is  kept  up- 
to-date  so  that  department  heads  and  the  manager  are  aware  of  expenditures  and  account 
balances  during  the  year.  Investment  of  funds  is  done  periodically  but  not  on  a fre- 
quent basis. 

Positive  Steps  Which  Might  Be  Taken  To  Maximize  Oxford's  Potential 
1.  In  some  instances,  committees  of  the  board  of  commissioners  would  seem  to 
benefit  from  a reorganization  which  would  put  functional  areas  together  which  are 
generally  closely  associated  with  each  other.  Industrial  and  fire  departments 
seem  to  be  divergent  functions  to  be  coupled  together  for  work  by  one  committee; 
fire  might  appropriately  become  part  of  the  police  and  safety  committee.  Similarly, 
traffic  might  be  incorporated  into  the  street  and  light  committee's  work.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  committees  as  they  are  now  constituted  function  well  and  do  not 
require  adjustment,  but  since  committees  of  this  type  are  often  the  result  of  an 
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evolutionary  process  over  time,  the  commissioners  might  wish  to  consider  some  change 
in  alignment. 

2.  The  city  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  establishing  the  position  of  assistant 
city  manager,  which  is  a progressive  action.  It  would  be  wise  to  clarify  whether 
the  position  is  to  be  that  of  assistant  city  manager  with  specific  delegated  res- 
ponsibilities or  assistant  to  the  city  manager,  to  be  given  projects  to  do  as  the 
manager  sees  fit.  It  would  also  be  good  to  clarify  whether  this  position  would  nor- 
mally be  expected  to  be  held  as  a joint  appointment  with  engineering. 

3.  It  is  perhaps  an  appropriate  time  to  consider  undertaking  a personnel  study  and 
adopting  a pay  plan.  In  several  instances  low  pay  has  been  expressed  by  department 
heads  as  a matter  of  great  concern,  especially  as  some  older,  experienced  personnel 
will  need  to  be  replaced  as  they  retire.  In  other  situations,  the  city  is  unable 
to  attract  people  with  the  qualifications  and  experience  which  are  desirable,  and 
often  people  leave  after  the  city  has  trained  them  since  salaries  elsewhere  are 
more  attractive  and  they  have  no  written  assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to  advance 
monetarily  or  in  job  status.  A good  personnel  plan  which  describes  each  position, 
the  required  qualifications  and  experience,  and  a pay  plan  with  a clear  pay  scale 
and  incremental  advancement  schedule  with  incentives  for  meritorious  performance 
can  provide  the  basis  for  good  morale  among  city  employees  and  create  incentive 

for  high  performance  and  job  longevity.  A good  personnel  plan  and  salary  scale 
could  actually  save  money  for  the  city. 

In  addition,  attention  might  be  given  to  reducing  the  present  two  payroll  sys- 
tem to  one.  Not  only  could  there  be  economies  in  such  a move,  but  greater  equali- 
zation among  city  employees  regarding  benefits  could  provide  further  incentive  to 
workers  for  better  performance.  Since  the  paid  firemen  hold  second  jobs  to  sup- 
plement their  pay,  it  might  be  possible  to  create  a joint  fireman-policeman  position 
for  those  men  in  order  to  provide  them  with  a more  adequate  income  and  to  give  even 
more  alternatives  to  policemen  or  firemen  within  city  government. 
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4.  Thought  might  be  given  to  mechanizing  appropriate  operations  in  city  government, 
especially  in  the  city  clerk’s  office.  The  time  saved  by  personnel  might  be  better 
utilized,  and  information  "which  could  be  useful  to  the  city  manager  and  department 
heads  could  be  more  readily  available.  As  the  city  moves  ahead  in  community  de- 
velopment, the  need  for  storage  and  retrieval  of  data  will  increase;  therefore,  this 
could  be  an  opportune  time  to  explore  ways  in  which  computer  capability  might  be 
useful . 

5.  Several  buildings  in  the  central  business  district  appear  to  be  in  need  of  ex- 
tensive repair  or  clearance  in  order  to  alleviate  potential  health  and  safety  hazards, 
and  many  older  downtown  buildings  which  are  structurally  safe  are  in  need  of  rewiring. 
Through  the  continuation  of  a strong  inspections  program,  these  problems  could  be 
solved  and  possible  disaster  from  fire  or  falling  debris  avoided.  Standards  which 
would  require  that  wiring  be  done  in  ways  which  would  simplify  connections  with  an 
underground  system  should  this  ever  become  a reality  would  save  effort  and  money  later. 
A plan  for  underground  wiring  could  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  power  com- 
pany and  needed  requirements  for  rewiring  of  individual  buildings  written  into  the 
building  code.  In  addition,  the  city  might  wish  to  explore  the  idea  of  having  a 
utility  cable  installed  underground  to  carry  all  compatible  utility  pipes  and  lines 

so  that  the  danger  from  digging  into  utility  lines  is  minimized  and  repair  time  and 
costs  are  reduced. 

6.  Although  the  city  has  successfully  updated  and  expanded  facilities  and  equip- 
ment throughout  the  years,  though  should  be  given  to  a study  of  community  facilities 
which  would  result  in  the  establishment  of  a set  of  priority  capital  projects  and 
their  complementary  activities.  A capital  budget  which  would  reflect  the  prior- 
ities established  by  the  governing  board  with  input  from  city  administration  and 
citizens  would  provide  a means  for  accomplishing  desired  objectives  over  time  in 
increments  which  would  not  strain  the  community  s resources . 
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Population  and  Economic  Indicators 


All  of  the  data  for  population  characteristics  are  taken  from  the  1970  census 
reports.  Since  1970,  the  total  population  of  Oxford,  Granville  County,  and  North 
Carolina  has  not  changed  significantly;  therefore,  it  can  he  assumed  that  the  1970 
population  characteristics  data  are  still  reasonably  accurate. 

Population  Size 

The  size  of  the  population  in  a community  is  one  measure  of  its  ability  to  sup- 
port a viable  business  district.  The  population's  growth  rate  is  not  the  only  mea- 
sure of  a community's  well  being,  but  if  the  population  figures  show  large  devia- 
tions from  the  norm,  they  can  be  symptomatic  of  a problem  in  the  community.  The 
problem  can  result  from  social  or  economic  factors  or  a combination  of  the  two. 

The  population  of  Oxford  in  1970  was  7^178  and  its  population  in  i960  was 
6,978.  Granville  County  and  Region  K*  experienced  a decrease  in  population  of  1.1% 
and  4.3%  respectively  while  North  Carolina  increased  its  population  by  11.5%  from 
i960  to  1970.  Population  projections  indicate  that  Oxford  will  increase  its  popu- 
lation through  the  year  1990  but  growth  will  be  relatively  slow.  (Table  l) 


^Region  K consists  of  Granville,  Vance,  Warren,  Person  and  Franklin  Counties 
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Table  I 

Population  Trends  and  Projections 


Oxford 

Granville  Co. 

Region  K 

North  Carolina 

i960 

6,978 

33,U0 

139,913 

4, 556,155 

1970 

7,178 

32,762 

133,997 

5,082,059 

1980 

T ,*+00 

33,950 

1 *+1,768 

5,677,300 

1990 

7,625 

35,200 

150,537 

6,258,400 

Growth  Rate 

1960-70 

2.9% 

-1.1% 

-4.3% 

11.5% 

1970-80 

3.0% 

3.6% 

5.9% 

11.7% 

1980-90 

3.1% 

3.7% 

6.2% 

10.2% 

SOURCES:  1970 

Census  of  Populat 

ion 

Economic  Development  Strategy  Prepared  for  the  North  Carolina  Department 

of  Administration  and  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic 

Resources,  September,  197*+ • 


Population  Composition  - Race  and  Age 

The  implication  of  a higher  percentage  of  non-white  wage  earners  in  Oxford  as 
compared  with  the  state  (Table  II ) results  in  a higher  rate  of  unemployment.  The 
state's  average  unemployment  for  non-white  males  is  2.6%  and  for  white  males  the  aver- 
age unemployment  is  1.4%.  For  the  female  workers  in  the  labor  force,  the  unemploy- 
ment figures  are  higher — h.0%  for  non-whites  and  1.7%  for  whites.  Since  56.1%  of 
Oxford's  population  over  l8  years  old  is  female  and  over  43%  of  the  total  popula- 
tion is  non-white,  the  unemployment  figures  during  a recessionary  period  are  stag- 
gering. For  instance,  in  the  month  of  March,  197*+,  Granville's  unemployment  was 
13.1%  and  the  state's  was  11.7%*  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  females  and  non- 
whites are  generally  the  first  laid  off  when  manufacturers  reduce  their  work  forces. 
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11.6  percent  of  Oxford’s  population  is  over  65  years  old.  (Table  II).  This 
percentage  figure  is  higher  than  Granville  County’s  8.7%  and  the  state's  percentage 
of  8.1%.  The  aged  usually  compound  the  problems  caused  by  inflation  in  a business 
community.  When  the  prices  rise  for  the  basic  necessities,  the  people  over  65  have 
to  reduce  their  consumption  of  luxury  items  because  they  generally  live  on  fixed 
incomes.  This  could  cause  a larger  than  average  reduction  in  sales  for  the  down- 
town retailers  who  are  dependent  on  the  sale  of  luxury  items. 


Table  II 

General  Population  Characteristics 


Population 

% change 
1960-70 

% Negro 
& other 

races 

% 

under 

18 

% 

18-64 

% 

over 

65 

Persons  l8 
& over 

1 male 

Jo  labor 
force 

unemp . 

Jo  change 
in  house 

holds 

1960-70 

people 

per 

house- 

hold 

7,178 

-2.9 

43.4 

34.8 

53.6 

11.6 

43.9 

5.0 

8.3 

3.06 

32,762 

(-1.1) 

43.8 

36.0 

55.2 

8.7 

48.1 

2.7 

6.2 

3.49 

5,082,059 

11.5 

23.2 

34.6 

57-2 

8.1 

1*7.9 

3.4 

25.3 

3.24 

SOURCE:  1970  Census  of  Population 

Population  Characteristics  and  Income 

Another  implication  of  the  high  percentage  of  non-white  households  is  a low 
median  income  for  families  in  the  community.  In  the  last  census,  the  median  in- 
come for  whites  in  Oxford  was  $8,507,  and  the  median  income  for  non-whites  was 
$4,813.  In  order  to  improve  the  economic  situation  in  Oxford,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  earnings  of  the  non— whites  and  females. 


The  business  trends  in  Granville  County  (Table  III)  from  1963  to  1967  seem  to 


indicate  that  the  county  is  lagging  in  sales  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the 
state.  The  population  of  Granville  decreased  by  4.5%  during  this  period  while  the 
state’s  population  increased  by  5%.  This  caused  the  growth  rate  of  households  in 
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Granville  (9*8%)  to  be  slower  than  the  state's  (20.9$).  This  factor  helped  cause 
the  total  retail  sales  growth  rate  (34.4$)  to  lag  behind  the  state's  total  retail 
sales  growth  rate  (55-8) . Another  indicator  that  businesses  were  in  a downswing 
was  the  negative  percentage  growth  rate  of  Granville's  effective  buying  power.  The 
buying  power  index  is  a percentage  figure  of  the  total  United  States'  effective 
buying  income.  Granville  County's  buying  power  decreased  by  9-9$  from  1963  to  1967 
while  in  comparison.  North  Carolina's  buying  power  increased  by  5*5$.  in  the  area 
of  food  sales  under  total  retail  sales,  it  is  evident  that  Granville  kept  up  with 
the  state's  growth  rate.  This  is  an  indication  that  Granville's  problems  are  not 
due  entirely  to  a negative  population  growth  rate  but  that  its  problems  stem  more 
from  economic  factors.  The  total  food  sales  figures  indicate  that  Granville  County  res- 
idences still  purchase  their  groceries  in  the  county,  but  they  have  either  reduced  their 
consumption  of  other  sales  items  or  they  are  going  out  of  the  county  to  buy  these 
items.  The  rest  of  the  categories  under  total  retail  sales  could  be  considered 
luxury  items,  and  the  statistics  show  that  these  categories  suffered  much  more  than 
food  sales. 


Table  III 

Growth  Rate 

1963  to  1967 

Granville  County 

North  Carolina 

Population 

-4.5  $ 

5$ 

Number  of  Households 

9.8$ 

20.9$ 

Total  Retail  Sales 

34.4$ 

55-8$ 

Food 

49.4$ 

49.7$ 

General  Mdse. 

2.9% 

99.1% 

Furniture 

-38.0$ 

66.7$ 

Automotive 

26.3$ 

71.1$ 

Drug 

2.8$ 

55.6$ 

SOURCE:  Sales  Management 

Survey  of  Buying 

Power 
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Income  and  Population 


The  level  of  education  in  a community  also  has  implications  for  the  economic 
situation.  Generally,  the  higher  the  level  of  education  a person  has  the  higher  the 
salary  he  can  demand.  Oxford's  median  school  years  completed  for  persons  over  25  is 
10. 9% , and  the  state's  median  figure  is  10.6%.  The  percentage  of  people  over  25  who 
have  completed  four  or  more  years  of  high  school  in  Oxford  is  39-2%,  and  in  the  state 
it  is  38.4%.  (Table  IV).  These  statistics  show  a negative  correlation  with  the  me- 
dian income  level  which  for  Oxford  is  $7,216,  and  the  median  income  for  the  state  is 
$7,774.  This  negative  correlation  between  educational  level  and  median  income  is  pri- 
marily due  to  the  higher  unemployment  rate  in  Oxford  and  the  lack  of  high  paying  job 
opportunities.  (Table  IV). 


Educational 

Table  IV 

Levels  of  Persons 

LO. 

CM 

!m 

CD 

!> 

o 

Oxford 

Granville  Co . 

N.  C 

Median  school  years  completed 

10.9 

10.2 

io.6 

Persons  who  completed  4 or  more 
years  high  school 

39.2 

28.5 

38.4 

SOURCE : 1970  Census  of  Population 

Income  and  Employment 

Another  indication  of  how  well  a community  is  doing  is  its  income  level.  The 
median  income  for  Oxford  is  $7,216.  The  state's  median  income  is  $7,774,  and  Granville 
County's  median  income  is  $6,360.  Oxford's  median  income  level  is  higher  than  the 
county's  but  lower  than  the  state's.  The  county's  low  median  income  level  is  due 
in  part  to  the  high  percentage  of  Granville's  population  that  derives  its  income 
from  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries.  Granville  County  has  14.2%  of  its  em- 
ployed persons  working  in  these  industries  while  the  state  has  only  4.9%  of  its 
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employed  persons  working  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries.  Generally  these 
industries  are  low  paying  industries.  In  the  higher  paying  industry  of  manufacturing, 
Granville  County  was  behind  in  1970.  One  third  or  33?  of  the  state's  employed  persons 
worked  in  manufacturing  while  in  Granville  only  28?  worked  in  manufacturing  (Table  V) . 


Table  V 

Industry  of  Employed  Persons 


Agriculture, 

Forestry, 

Fisheries 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation , 
Communitcation,  & 
Public  Utilities 

Wholesale 
& Retail 
Trade 

Other 

u. 9? 

.22$ 

6.2$ 

33.6$ 

5.2$ 

16.7$ 

33.2$ 

tile  Ik. 2% 

.2h% 

6.2$ 

28$ 

2.5$ 

9.5? 

39.  k% 

1 

— 

It.  8? 

31.8$ 

2.9? 

19.0$ 

hi,  5% 

SOURCE:  1970 

Census  of 

Population 

The  trends  in  total  employment  and  manufacturing  employment  are  an  indication 
of  how  industry  is  developing  in  the  community.  Granville  County's  annual  total  em- 
ployment growth  rate  (1.28$)  was  less  than  Region  K' s 2.33 $ and  the  state's  2.79$ 
annual  growth  rate.  The  manufacturing  annual  employment  growth  rate  for  Granville 
is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  state.  Granville's  annual  growth  rate  in  manufacturing 
from  1962  to  1972  was  7.06$  while  the  state's  annual  growth  rate  for  this  period  was 
only  3.70  (Table  VI)*.  If  Oxford  and  Granville  County  can  continue  this  trend  in 
their  manufacturing  growth  rates  and  implement  their  policy  of  making  each  new  in- 
i dustry  better  than  the  last  one,  the  area  can  expect  a drop  in  its  high  unemployment 
rate  and  an  increase  in  its  median  income. 

*The  facts  indicate  that  from  1970  to  1975,  Granville  County  has  increased  its  em- 
ployment in  manufacturing  by  nearly  70$.** 

: **According  to  J.  K.  Nelms,  Oxford,  Granville  Economic  Development  Commission. 
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Table  VI 

Manufacturing  Trends 


Trends  in  Total 
Employment 

1962 

1972 

AGR* 

Granville 

County 

Region 

K 

N.C. 

11,730 

13,320 

1.28# 

46,500 

58,550 

2.33% 

1,748,000 

2,301,600 

2.19% 

Trends  in 

1962 

1,850 

9,240 

533,140 

Manufacturing 

1972 

3 ,660 

18,070 

766,700 

Employment 

AGR 

7.06 % 

6.94% 

3.70$ 

Average  earnings 

1965-1968 

$3,907 

$3,608 

$4  ,i42 

per  employee  in 

1969-1972 

1,893 

5,036 

5,283 

new  manufacturing 

1973 

5,985 

5,915 

6,088 

firms 

AGR 

6 . 6% 

8.0% 

6.9$ 

Employment  in 

1965-1968 

820 

1,259 

130,568 

new  manufacturing 

1969-1972 

925 

1,339 

105,298 

firms 

1973 

770 

925 

22  ,172 

AGR 

-5.3# 

-9.8% 

-10 . k% 

SOURCE:  Economic  Development  Strategy,  Phase  I 

North  Carolina  Economic  Growth  Management  Study,  1974 . 


*AGR  = Annual  Growth  Rate 


Social  Indicators 

What  are  the  needs,  concerns,  priorities  and  desires  of  the  public  in  Oxford? 

These  questions  must  be  continually  in  the  minds  of  public  officials  and  employees 
as  they  are  making  budget  and  program  decisions.  They  can  be  based  on  a variety  of  types 
of  information,  including  statistical  data,  experience  and  education  of  public  em- 
ployees, economic  indicies,  and  the  preferences  of  town  citizens. 

Recently,  the  importance  of  citizen  participation  in  the  decision  making  process 
has  been  emphasized  by  federal  program  requirements  and  advocated  by  governmental 
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workers.  The  need  for  citizen  input  and  involvement  seems  obvious,  especially  for 
socially-oriented  programs  which  directly  affect  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  Citizen's 
analysis  of  their  social  well-being  can  serve  as  a baseline  for  determining  which 
problem  areas  are  of  immediate  concern  and  which  are  of  long  range  concern. 

In  this  portion  of  the  report,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  evaluate  statistics, 
both  economic  and  social  indicators,  existing  studies,  and  the  priorities  of  Oxford 
citizens  in  order  to  determine  the  desirable  aspects  of  the  community  and  those  as- 
pects which  appear  to  need  additional  attention. 

Population  Composition 

Knowledge  about  the  type  of  people  who  live  in  a community  is  important  informa- 
tion to  have  in  order  to  make  public  decisions.  How  old  are  the  people  in  Oxford? 

How  much  money  do  they  make?  What  kinds  of  jobs  do  they  hold?  How  much  schooling 
do  they  have?  What  race(s)  are  they?  The  answers  to  these  questions  provide  val- 
uable base  data  in  order  to  begin  thinking  about  how  to  best  serve  Oxford  citizens. 

Education 

In  1970,  educational  attainment  by  Oxford  residents  was  at  a slightly  higher 
level  than  by  North  Carolina  residents  as  a whole.  The  median  number  of  school 

years  completed  by  North  Carolina  residents  was  10.6  years;  for  Oxford  citizens 

\ 

it  was  10.9  years.  In  general,  whites  in  North  Carolina  attain  a higher  level  of 
education  than  do  blacks.  Statistics  for  a picture  of  educational  attainment  for 
Oxford  are  not  available;  however,  for  Granville  County  blacks,  the  median  number 
of  school  years  completed  was  9-0,  whereas  for  the  total  population  it  was  10.6 
years.  31  percent  of  the  Granville  population  over  age  twenty-five  completed  high  school 
21.5  percent  of  the  blacks  are  high  school  graduates.  Statewide,  the  median  number  of 
school  years  completed  has  increased  from  i960  to  1970  and  this  trend  has  also  occurred 
in  Oxford.  In  1963,  for  every  two  high  school  graduates  in  the  county  there  was 
one  person  who  left  without  graduating. 
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t J.  F.  Webb  High  School  approximately  six  percent  of  the  school's 
total  population  had  dropped  out  by  April. 

Income 

The  level  of  income  in . Oxford  and  Granville  County  is  low.  North  Carolina's  me- 
dian family  income  in  1970- was  $7,777,  Oxford's  $7,216,  and  Granville  County's  $6,360. 
Tiie  median  income  has  increased  greatly  since  i960  for  the  state,  Granville  County, 
Oxford.  Nevertheless,  Oxford  and  Granville  County  families  on  the  whole  earn 
less  than  the  average  North  Carolinian.  The  situation  is  particularly  acute  for  blacks 
and  female  heads  of  household  who  earn  substantially  less  than  do  whites  as  a whole. 

The  median  income  for  blacks  in  Granville  County  is  $7,603;  for  black  female  heads 

of  household  it  is  $3,361.  In  comparison,  the  median  income  for  blacks  in  North 
Carolina  was  $7,813. 

Age  - Sex  Composition 

In  1970,  39  percent  of  Oxford's  population  was  under  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  the  elderly  population  (65  years  or  older)  comprised  32  percent  of  the  population. 
This  age  distribution  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  North  Carolina  as  a whole. 

Forty  percent  of  the  state's  population  was  under  21,  and  8 percent  of  the  state's 
population  is  elderly.  Oxford  has  a larger  percentage  of  elderly  persons  than  does 
the  state  as  a whole.  The  most  important  aspect  of  the  age  distribution  characteris- 
tic Is  a "dependency”  ratio.  This  is  a ratio  of  the  population  under  age  18  and  over 
65  to  the  population  aged  18-67.  The  ratio  measures  the  load  placed  on  persons  nor- 
mally in  the  productive  population.  In  Oxford,  this  ratio  figure  is  .866;  for  North 
Carolina  it  is  .778.  Comparison  of  these  two  figures  indicates  that  Oxford  has  a lower 
percentage  of  potentially  "productive"  persons.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  population 
is  male  and  57  percent  is  female. 
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Family  Composition 


The  average  family  size  in  Oxford  is  3.06l  - slightly  lower  than  the  state's 

3 242 . The  average  black  household  size  in  Oxford  is  3. 4-03 j in  contrast  the 
average  is  3.907*  An  analysis  of  1970  census  social  indicators  reveals  that 
a 1 airly  high  percentage  of  Oxford  citizens  are  members  of  unstable  family  groupings. 
Only  6l  percent  of  the  children  in  Oxford  under  age  18  are  living  with  both  parents. 
This  high  figure  reflects  the  large  number  of  children  living  in  the  two  Oxford  or- 
phanages. Twelve  percent  of  the  childred  in  Oxford  under  age  18  are  living  in  institu- 
tions. In  contrast,  77  percent  of  children  in  the  state  under  18  live  with  both  parent 
and  only  .05  percent  live  in  institutions.  Thirteen  percent  of  the  children  in  Oxford 
under  age  18  are  living  with  their  families,  but  their  fathers  are  not  present  as 


household  heads;  18  percent  of  the  families  in  Oxford  with  children  under  18  have 


female  heads  of  household.  These  figures  are  higher  than  for  the  state — 11.8  per- 
cent are  fatherless  children  and  12.6  percent  are  female  headed  households.  Orphanage 
children  would  not  be  included  in  these  statistics.  Seventy-nine  percent  of  Oxford 
families  include  both  husband  and  wife  and  85  percent  of  the  state's  families  are 
husband-wife  families.  There  is  a larger  number  of  divorced  and  separated  people  in 
Oxford  than  in  the  state  as  a whole.  In  Oxford,  for  every  hundred  married  people  there 
are  nearly  9 separated  or  divorced  people.  In  contract  statewide  for  every  hundred 
married  people,  there  are  7.6  divorced  or  separated  persons.  The  ratio  of  divorced 
and  separated  black  persons  to  married  black  persons  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
ratio  for  white  persons.  In  Oxford,  for  every  one  hundred  black  married  persons  there 
are  15  divorced  or  separated  black  people.  Statewide,  however,  the  black  marital  un- 
rest ratio  is  even  higher  than  for  Oxford;  in  North  Carolina,  the  ratio  of  divorced 
and  separated  black  persons  to  married  black  persons  is  .168. 


Community  Problems 

The  statistics  of  the  previous  section  give  an  indication  of  the  types  of  people 
who  reside  in  Oxford  - how  well  they  are  educated,  how  old  they  are,  what  race  and 
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ey  are.  This  statistical  information  can  be  the  basis  for  determining  the  types 
services  people  may  need.  However,  a far  better  method  of  determining  the  needs 
and  interests  of  people  is  to  ask  them.  Both  Oxford  and  Granville  County  have  held 
p blic  meetings  and  have  invited  citizens  to  comment  on  needs  and  areas  for  improve- 
ment of  municipal  and  county  service.  Oxford  held  a series  of  public  hearings  in 
conjunction  with  its  application  process  for  Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing 
grant  funds.  Granville  County  Forum  officials  distributed  questionnaires  to  250 
residents  of  the  county.  The  questionnaire  listed  22  possible  needs  of  the  county. 

Each  person  checking  the  several  proposals  was  asked  to  indicate  the  order  of  pref- 
erence and  the  five  greatest  needs  of  the  citizens.  Expanded  recreational  facilities 
was  considered  to  be  the  most  pressing  need  in  Granville  County.  The  second  priority 
item  which  emerged  was  the  need  for  toll-free  telephone  system  for  all  county  residents 
Ways  and  means  to  retain  young  people  following  high  school  graduation  was  listed  as 
the  third  most  pressing  need  by  those  completing  the  questionnaire.  The  fourth  lar- 
gest number  of  votes  went  to  expanded  medical  care  for  county  residents.  At  present, 
the  medical  facilities  consist  largely  of  a 71  bed  hospital  and  a county  health  center. 
The  need  for  nursing  homes  is  particularly  pressing.  The  fifth  most  pressing  need, 
according  to  the  survey,  was  improved  economic  opportunity  for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  City  of  Oxford  held  two  advertised  public  meetings  in  conjunction  with  the 
city's  Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing  application.  Citizens  were  invited  to 
these  meetings  and  encouraged  to  express  their  views  and  desires  on  the  needs  of  Oxford 
Citizens'  input  focused  on  poor  housing,  the  low  quality  of  some  residential  neighbor- 
hoods, street  paving,  the  need  for  more  recreation,  services  - particularly  transpor- 
tation for  the  elderly,  and  thoroughfare  improvements. 

The  need  for  improved  residential  environments  in  some  neighborhoods  seems  to  be 
a serious  one.  Twenty- three  percent  of  the  housing  units  in  1970  were  classified  as 
substandard  due  to  the  lack  of  one  or  more  plumbing  facilities.  Thirteen  percent  of 
the  dwelling  units  had  no  toilets.  The  substandard  housing  problem  is  particularly 
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serious  for  Oxford's  black  citizens.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  black  households  do 
not  have  complete  plumbing  facilities.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  homes  in  the  city 
lacking  one  or  more  plumbing  facilities  are  inhabited  by  black  citizens  of  Oxford. 
Another  measure  of  substandard  housing  is  the  extent  of  overcrowding.  Ten  percent 
of  all  homes  in  Oxford  are  overcrowded,  and  twenty  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  in- 
habited by  blacks  are  overcrowded. 

The  causes  of  this  substandard  housing  are  varied  and  complex.  Poverty  and  the 
coincidental  inability  to  maintain  a home  properly  are  undoubtedly  major  factors.  The 
composition  of  the  population  is  also  a contributing  factor  as  nearly  half  of  Oxford's 
population  is  poor  and/or  black.  An  equally  important  cause  of  poor  housing  and  un- 
satisfactory neighborhood  conditions  is  the  lack  of  neighborhood  amenities  such  as 
paved  streets,  storm  drainage,  and  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

Quality  of  Community  Life 

Criteria  for  Determining  Quality  of  Community  Life 

A study — People's  Goals  and  Needs  in  North  Carolina — completed  by  the  Department 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  at  North  Carolina  State  University  in  1973  found  that 
most  North  Carolinians  want  to  live  in  or  near  a small  or  medium  size  city  (under 
50,000  population),  and  80%  want  to  live  within  a fifteen  minute  drive  from  a city. 
Oxford,  according  to  these  criteria,  would  be  a suitable  place  of  residence  for  many 
people.  The  town's  population  in  1970 — 75178 — permits  a small  town  atmosphere  in 
the  midst  of  fairly  rural  Granville  County.  Greenery,  open  countryside,  clean  water 
and  air  are  available  to  Oxford  residents,  yet  at  the  same  time  Raleigh,  Durham,  and 
Chapel  Hill  with  their  shopping  facilities  and  cultural  and  social  opportunities  are 
close  by.  Durham,  particularly,  is  easily  accessible  by  Interstate  85. 

In  the  study  cited  above,  North  Carolinians  were  asked  what  qualities  of  com- 
munity life  were  most  important  to  them.  Over  50%  of  the  respondants  sampled  listed 
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the  lollowing  characteristics  as  considerations  of  great  importance  when  selecting 
a community  in  which  to  live:  a good  place  to  raise  children;  quality  of  water  and 
air;  quality  of  medical  facilities;  quality  of  schools  and  job  opportunities.  These 
criteria  will  be  used  whenever  possible  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  life  in  Oxford. 

Some  criteria,  however,  such  as  "a  good  place  to  raise  children"  are  completely 
subjective-type  decisions  and  therefore  difficult  to  evaluate.  In  addition,  judge- 
ments about  the  actual  quality  of  medical  facilities  and  schools  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  study.  Judgements  about  their  quality  will  be  limited  to  comments  of  Oxford 
and  Granville  County  residents. 

Quality  of  Water  and  Air 

Oxford  residents  are  fortunate  to  have  no  significant  air  pollution  problem.  A 
few  industries  are  in  violation  of  North  Carolina  air  quality  standards  (there  are 
two  particulate  violations,  one  of  which  is  a major  particulate  source  and  one  visible 
emission  violation);  however,  these  violations  cannot  be  considered  health  hazards 
since  the  level  of  emission,  although  in  violation  of  state  standards,  is  not  high 
enough  to  cause  health  problems. 

Oxford  also  has  high  water  quality.  The  three  sewage  treatment  plants  are  func- 
tioning within  state  regulations. 

Quality  of  Residential  Environment 

For  many  residents,  Oxford  is  a pleasant  town  in  which  to  live.  There  are  many 
fine  old  homes  located  throughout  the  city,  particularly  in  the  areas  just  north  and 
south  of  the  downtown  district.  The  majority  of  new  residential  development  has  taken 
place  at  the  edge  of  the  city  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  Practically  all  new 
residential  construction  is  in  the  form  of  single  family  structures.  However,  sub- 
standard housing  conditions  exist  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  city  in  the  vicinity 
of  Goshen  Street  and  Roxboro  Road,  in  the  areas  directly  northeast  and  southwest  of 
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of  the  downtown  district,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  along  Raleigh  Street. 

The  causes  and  extent  of  this  substandard  housing  are  explained  in  the  section  on 
community  problems. 

In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  substandard  housing,  a Public  Housing 
Authority  was  formed;  and  in  1973,  two  hundred  units  of  public  housing  were  constructed. 
These  units  are  filled  at  present,  but  a need  for  additional  units  is  apparent,  es- 
pecially for  the  elderly.  Low  income  home  ownership  and  housing  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams are  also  needed. 

The  opportunity  to  use  leisure  time  in  a meaningful  way  is  an  important  attribute 
of  a community  environment.  Oxford,  unfortunately,  lacks  needed  recreation  facilities 
and  sufficient  staff  to  operate  a good  recreation  program.  The  city  at  present  does 
not  own  any  parks,  swimming  pools,  play  fields,  or  tennis  courts.  The  city  uses  school 
facilities.  There  is  interest  for  a better  recreation  program  on  the  part  of  the 
recreation  commission  and  city  and  county  citizens,  and  the  city  has  taken  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  developing  a park  with  Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing  funds 
if  they  are  made  available. 

Job  Opportunities  and  Economic  Vitality 

Until  the  early  1960's,  the  Oxford  and  Granville  County  economies  were  tied 
closely  to  agriculture.  However , within  the  past  fifteen  years,  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  non-agricultural  industries  have  increased  with  the  location  of  several 
sizeable  manufacturing  firms  in  or  near  Oxford.  Major  employers  include  Oxford 
Worsted  Plan  (Burlington),  Burlington  Yarn,  J.  F.  D.  Electronics,  Ideal  Fasteners 
Corporation,  I.  M.  I.  Warp  Knits,  and  Bandag,  Incorporated.  As  a result  of  this 
influx  of  job  opportunities  (and  inflation,  as  well),  the  mediam  income  of  Oxford 
families  has  risen  from  $4,003  in  i960  to  $7,2l6  in  1970.  The  Executive  Director 
of  the  Granville  County-Oxford  Planning  Commission  who  acts  as  an  industrial  de- 
veloper has  indicated  the  future  industrial  location  in  Oxford  will  be  contingent 
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upon  the  quality  of  industry  and  the  jobs  it  provides.  This  policy  seems  appro- 
priate since  Oxford  industries  at  present  are  textile-oriented  and,  consequently, 
quite  susceptible  to  national  economic  downward  trends. 

Oxford  shopping  facilities  are  located  in  the  downtown  area  and  in  a small  shop- 
ping center.  Economic  statistics  indicate  the  Oxford’s  downtown  economic  vitality 
is  wavering.  Oxford  merchants  feel  they  have  been  losing  business  to  the  Durham  and 
Raleigh  shopping  centers.  Downtown  Oxford  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  shop- 
ping centers'  parking  facilities,  variety  of  merchandise,  and  comfortable  surround- 
ings. In  order  to  reverse  this  trend,  Oxford  merchants  have  begun  a downtown  beau- 
tification project  and  have  recently  completed  a tree  planting  project.  Other  future 
projects  that  the  merchants  hope  to  become  involved  with  are  sign  improvements,  un- 
derground wiring,  clean-up^ fix- up  campaign,  and  general  public  works  improvements  in 
downtown . 

Available  Community  Services 

Oxford  citizens  have  a variety  of  social  and  medical  services  available  to  them. 
The  primary  government-sponsored  agencies  are  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  the 
Granville  County  Department  of  Social  Services,  and  the  Granville  County  Health 
Department . 

The  purpose  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission  is  to  provide  employment  and 
placement  services  and  to  administer  the  unemployment  insurance  program.  More  specif- 
ically, services  available  from  the  Employment  Security  Commission  include  employment 
placement;  unemployment  insurance  claims  services;  services  to  veterans,  handicapped, 
elderly,  youth,  and  disadvantaged  persons;  employment  counseling;  and  job  corps  ser- 
vices. Training  programs  include  NABS- JOBS , Manpower  Development  Training,  and  On 
the  Job  Training.  Testing  services  include  Applicant  Attitude  Test  for  Employers, 
testing  of  students  prior  to  graduation  in  the  Cooperative  School  Program,  entrance 
to  technical  institutes,  and  testing  services  to  employers,  unions  and  industrial 
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mental  health  clinic,  ESEA  nurse,  state  social  service  psychologist,  a social  consul - 
t with  the  developmental  evaluation  clinic,  state  board  of  health  nursing,  records, 
and  special  consultants,  and  a federal  family  planning  aide.  The  health  department 
has  three  basic  programs  organized  as  follows:  community  health,  family  health,  and 
school  heatlh.  The  health  department  services  are  available  to  all  county  citizens, 
oome  oi  the  programs  require  a person  to  participate  financially  in  accordance  with 
his/her  ability  to  pay.  In  addition  to  the  public  health  services,  Oxford  has  one 
hospital,  one  nursing  home,  and  eight  doctors. 


HOW  A NEEDS  ASSESSMENT  MAY  BE  USED 

A needs  assessment  may  provide  an  opportunity  for  citizens,  public  agencies,  city 
administrations,  and  members  of  the  governing  board  to  articulate  needs  and  opportu- 
nities for  improvement  which  have  not  been  expressed  before.  Even  when  such  needs 
have  been  expressed  previously,  it  may  be  that  inter-relationships  have  not  been  noted 
or  fully  explored.  City  governments  and  service  agencies  are  prone  to  think  only  in 
terms  of  activities  for  which  they  are  directly  responsible  rather  than  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  total  needs  of  the  citizenry,  and  opportunities  are  missed  for  coordina- 
ting their  efforts,  which  would  result  in  the  provision  of  better  service  for  people. 
How  can  a needs  assessment  help  to  overcome  this  problem? 

The  needs  assessment  looks  at  areas  of  need  and  opportunity  which  cut  across  all 
sectors,  public  and  private.  For  example,  recreation  is  an  area  of  concern  which  may 
involve  a number  of  public  agencies  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels  as  well 
as  private  groups  who  may  help  to  provide  facilities  and  programs  for  citizens  of  the 
community.  Similarly,  a more  viable  downtown  might  be  the  result  of  improved  job 
opportunities  provided  by  private  industry,  but  government  might  play  a vital  role 
in  the  location  of  such  industry.  In  addition,  efforts  would  need  to  come  from  in- 
dividual merchants,  from  city  government,  and  from  interested  citizens'  groups  as  well. 
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Who  can  bring  these  diverse  groups  together  and  act  as  a catalyst  to  get  the  job 
done?  What  is  the  vehicle  for  accomplishing  these  aims? 

City  government  is  probably  in  the  most  advantageous  position  of  any  of  these 
groups  since  it  consists  of  members  elected  by  the  people  who  have  trained  staff 
personnel  available  to  perform  necessary  tasks.  Citizens  look  to  their  local  unit 
oi  government  rather  than  to  the  private  sector  or  even  to  state  or  national  govern- 
ment to  assist  them  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  them.  These  are  awesome  res- 
ponsibilities for  local  governments  but  they  can  be  met. 

One  of  the  best  vehicles  for  articulating  the  needs  of  the  community  and  es- 
tablishing ways  to  meet  these  needs  is  the  city's  annual  budget.  A budget  process 
can  be  established  which  will  provide  an  enlarged  opportunity  for  citizen  input  to 
help  establish  goals  and  objectives  to  be  attained  through  the  city's  budget.  Better 
communication  can  be  created  between  agencies  which  directly  provide  services  to 
citizens  but  which  are  not  part  of  city  government  and  city  government  in  order  that 
any  gaps  in  service  may  be  covered.  Such  a budget  process  involves  citizens  in  the 
determination  of  priorities  on  which  a finite  amount  of  money  is  to  be  spent.  One 
result  of  this  participation  is  that  the  populace  becomes  more  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties faced  by  the  governing  board  in  meeting  the  community's  needs. 

The  budget  making  process  described  is  similar  to  the  process  followed  by  the 
city  in  its  Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing  hearings.  Citizens  were  invited 
to  express  the  community's  needs  as  they  saw  them,  but  the  governing  board  had  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  determining  the  program  to  be  followed.  The  important 
thing  was  that  the  community  participated  in  selecting  programs  and  activities 
to  meet  its  own  needs,  and  this  same  process  can  be  established  as  the  city's  own 
process  to  respond  to  all  community  needs.  The  needs  assessment  can  be  used  as  an 
initial  step  toward  enabling  the  city  to  provide  even  better  services  to  its  citizens. 
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AS  REQUIRED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT  OF  1969  (P.  L.  91-190),  THE 
FOLLOWING  IS  AN  ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  OXFORD  - A STATE  OF  THE  CITY  REPORT,  1975. 


1 * A summary  or  abstract  of  the  proposed  plan(s)  or  policies. 

This  is  a report  on  the  present  quantity  and  quality  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
governmental  situation  in  the  community. 

2 • Environmental  impact  (beneficial  as  -well  as  adverse)  of  the  proposed  plan(s)  or 

policies,  if  they  are  carried  out,  including  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  action 

to  land  use  plans,  policies,  and  controls  for  the  affected  area. 

The  major  thrust  of  this  study  is  to  present  the  situation  as  it  now  exists.  No 
plans  or  policies  which  would  affect  the  environment  are  proposed. 

3 • Any  adverse  environmental  effects  which  cannot  he  avoided  should  the  proposed 
plan(s)  or  policies  he  implemented. 

None 

^ • Alternatives  to  the  proposed  plan(s)  or  policies  and  an  analysis  of  those  alterna- 

tives . 

No  plans  or  policies  which  would  affect  the  environment  are  proposed. 

5 • The  relationship,  under  the  proposed  plan(s)  or  policies  between  local  short 

term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long  term 

productivity. 

No  plans  or  policy  changes  are  proposed. 

6 . Any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commitments  of  resources  which  would  be  in- 

volved if  the  proposed  plan(s)  or  policies  should  he  implemented. 

No  irreversible  nor  irretrievable  resources  would  be  committed. 
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